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From “CHE CHRISTIAN CENTURY” 


behind which the exploiter carries out his selfish designs. We need to ikeep 
insisting upon the true connotations of the idea, else we will awaken in some 
future day to find ourselves robbed at home and ruined abroad. America has 
been rich in the devotion of her sons. She needs now a new type of devotion, to 
be expressed in a demand for cleanness within and the spirit of co-operation 
without. She can not afford to be satisfied with a self-proclaimed devotion that 
concerns itself mainly with matters that are largely of ritual or have dubious 
reality. True patriotism just now is likely to be very quiet but go very deep.” 


“Patriotism is too fine to allow it to be stolen by the jingo or made the screen 


TRANSFUSION IN EDUCATION 


By the Rev. WILLIAM 6. GARDNER, D.D. 


“The distinction in religious education between a life that results from : 

consciousness of relationship to God and interesting information and explana- 

tions about that life must now be made sharper and clearer. Psychology and the 

history and philosophy of religion have increased the evidence of the reality 
and value of the religious experience. The widespread interest in teaching re- = 
ligion, the large number of men and women who are consecrated to the work, Z 
the many who plan to specialize or.pride themselves that they are specializing 


in the field of religious education put a responsibility on our leadership to make 
‘lear the distinction between teaching the facts about religion and the trans- 


fusion of a life that is lived with God, to those whose lives are untouched. a 
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Lessons in Spiritual Healing 


Dr. Thomas Parker Boyd announces an 


Intensive Training Class 


for Church people and other people who wanfto know 
how to use the gifts of God to help others to | 
to health and service. 


Beginning Monday, July 7. 
Write me for full particulars. 


THOMAS PARKER BOYD 
939 Phelan Building San Francisco, California 


“Where do you eat in San Francisco?” 


Clinton Cafeterias 


San Francisco’s best and largest popular . 
priced dining rooms 


Breakfast 
Lunch Dinner 


Telephones, Rest Rooms and Conveniences 


18 Powell Street 


Where Portola Cafe used to be 


136 O’Farrell Street 


Opposite Orpheum Theatre 
Music Lunch and Dinner 


Open 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. 


Jona Churchyard 


Situated in Cypress Lawn Cemetery 
Consecrated by 
the late Right Rev. William Ford Nichols 
(Bishop of California) 
June 6th, 1893 
THE PERPETUAL CARE FUND 
—of— 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery Association _— 
On June 1, 1924, amounted to $802,166.17 


VISIT “THE CATACOMBS” 


City Office, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 695 


B. PASQUALE CO. 


Telephone Kearny 1213 112-114 Kearny St., San Francisco 


FLAGS—BANNERS—BADGES 
ECCLESIASTICAL MATERIALS 


Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 
Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalog—for Episcopal Churches 


W. S! E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
308 Third Str Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hotel Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Fireproof—European Plan 
KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS 


San Francisco’s modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 
service and popular prices. 

Located in the heart of the city, it is accessible to the best re- 
tail shopping district, banking and wholesale sections, as well as 
all places of amusement. 

If one has never been a guest of this famous hostelry, try 


it and learn why it does a capacity every day in the 
month, 


Management of George Warren Hooper 


PHONE SUTTER 3060 


HOSPITAL 


27th AND VALENCIA STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday 
nearest St. Luke’s Day (October 18), together with 
Thank Offerings for recovery from sickness, special 
donations and legacies, are added to the Fund for the 
endowment of a Free Bed to be known as the 
Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will have 
the nomination of the ones who may use it. 


MRS. G. P. PRECHTEL, President H. 8. McCURDY, Secretary 
CHRIS. S. MATHIESON, Vice-President and Manager 


Golden Gate Undertaking 
Company 


NEW LOCATION 


1550 California Street 


Between Polk and Larkin 
Telephone Graystone 658 


CALIFORNIA CREMATORIUM 
CALIFORNIA COLUMBARIUM 


4489-4499 Picdmom Avenuc 
Oakland, California 


Piedmont Avenuc Car (Cemetery 


branch) stops at our dooru 


TELEPHONE PIEDMONT 124 


“The buildings have the charm of an old Spanish Mission” 
Time and expense are saved by requestin ing undertakers 2 
send cremation funerals directly to us. meet — fy, 
or train in the San Francisco Bay ta in 
age of deceased, charges are from $15.00 to ay A 
San Francisco or San Mateo crematories. 


Booklets and information on request. 
Reference, any East Bay Clergyman. 
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Che Parifir Churchman 


Diocese of California fornia and the interests 


the Church in 
PROVINCE OF THE 
Subscription Price—$1.50 a year, in advance 
Single Copies—15 cents. 
EDITOR 
REV. BRITTON D. WEIGLE 
1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Telephone Franklin 2036 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


VERY REV. J. WILMER GRESHAM, D. D. 
VICTOR J. ROBERTSON, President. 
ALLEN I. KITTLE . F. DREDGE 


F. R. NEVILLE 


All matter intended for the Editor should be addressed: “The 
Pacific Churchman,” 1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as second class matter. 

To Editors of General and Diocesan Church Papers: Kindly see 
that the address on your mailing list of “The Pacific Churchman’ is 
1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

To Publishers: Kindly send books for review to the office of the 
Editor, 1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

Business communications should be addressed: 330 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

All subscriptions continued unless ordered discontinued. New 
a are acknowledged by sending the paper. When a change 

f address is desired, both the old and the new address must be 
» including town, county and State. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
Frederick H. Avery, 330 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


True Patriotism 

The call of the United States War Department for the 
observance of September 12 mext as a day of patriotic 
demonstration and a test of mobilization has stirred up a 
serious controversy among the citizens of the republic. 
There has been a great deal of discussion as to what is the 
real purpose of the call and what its influence will be upon 
the heroic efforts now being made by the leading nations 
of the world to heal the ravages of war and to cement inter- 
national friendships. 

It is not our intention to enter into this complicated dis- 
cussion. It is, however, most pertinent that we should take 
this occasion to rescue the word “patriotism” from the 
hands of the blatant, professional “patrioteer” and spread- 
eagle “jingoist” who would prostitute this noble term by 
making it serve a narrow and bigotted chauvinism and sel- 
fish, political and financial designs. 


We would commend the following extract from a recent 
editorial printed in “The Christian Century” under the cap- 
tion, “Patriotism,” for its high purpose of interpreting this 
noble word in the light of Christian fellowship and service. 

“In the early days of the American Revolution the colon- 
ists, in their desire for a flag, raised one that depicted a 
rattlesnake, poised to strike, with the motto, ‘Don’t tread on 
me!’ Too many are sedulously cultivating that as a patri- 
otic notion of America’s attitude toward the rest of man- 
kind after a hundred and fifty years of unparalleled national 
development. And in September, we are told, every man. 
woman and child in the country, every factory, every hos- 
pital, every school, is to be rushed through a day of mili- 
tary mobilization, just as an object lesson to the rest of the 
world. One can hear the rattles: ‘Don’t tread on me!’ 


“A strange mood, this, in which to meet our fellow men 
in this generation. Our Secretary of State gravely assures 
us that we are in less danger of attack than at any previous 
time in our history, yet, to prove the quality of our patriot- 
ism, we insist upon showing how quickly we can strip off 
coat and shirt and assume the proper pugilistic crouch. 
And what a travesty it all is of the very world order of our 
times! 

“The average American, whether high school student or 
editor of a city daily, seems to regard his country as a sort 
of prizefighter whose chief virtue lies in his ability to whip 
all comers. The flag, instead of a symbol of liberty of con- 
science and justice for all, comes to be thought of as a kind 
of pugilistic belt, worn by the heavyweight champion among 


the nationalistic scrappers. And_ patriotism thus becomes 
mixed up with the preservation of fighting form and the 
recognition of the championship symbol. 

“There are few virtues outwardly more appealing than 
loyalty to country. It may not be the fashion to quote Walter 
Scott any more, but most of us will agree with the Scotch 
bard’s judgment on the “mar with soul so dead” who does 
not love his native land supremely. But when such a sacred 
emotion is twisted into a false sort of fetish worship that 
would blind us to evil at home and make us provocatively 
belligerent in our attitude toward all the rest of the world, 
then it is time for the thinking American to cry a halt wpon 
those who would bring this to pass. Patriotism is too fime 
to allow it to be stolen by the jingo or made the screen be- 
hind which the exploiter carries out his selfish designs. We 
need to keep insisting upon the true connotations of the 
idea, else we will awaken in some future day to find owr- 
selves robbed at home and ruined abroad. 


“Tt is im the face of such a world situation as this that the 
jingo would insist wpon a type of patriotism expressed in 
terms of a big fleet, new naval bases, an enlarged army, a 
populace enrolled for military service, all the resources of 
a country ostensibly seeking to live by trade so organized 
that at a moment’s notice they can be revealed as potential- 
ities of war. Wave the flag above this; talk vaguely about a 
hypothetical danger of attack; damn the peace-seekers, and 
this, the jingoes assure us, is patriotism. This is the proper 
spirit for the republic that came into being in Independence 
Hall, one hundred and forty-eight years ago. If it be, it 
bears a much closer resemblance to the atmosphere of the 
Prussia of Wilhelm II than to the spirit of any America our 
fathers ever knew. And it offers a needless and gratuitous 
evidence of lack of confidence in our neighbors at the very 
time when it is becoming clear that we must live with them 
on increasingly intimate terms. 

“America has been rich in the devotion of her sons. She 
needs now a new type of devotion, to be expressed in a de- 
mand for cleanness within and the spirit of co-operation 
without. She can not afford to be satisfied with a self-pro- 
claimed devotion that concerns itself mainly with matters 
that are largely matters of ritual or have a dubious reality. 
The snares that beset her, both at home and abroad, are 
too menacing for her to commit her name to the keeping of 
those who can shout most loudly or who spend their time 
in shaking fists at shadows. So America needs to beware 
lest she be fooled into thinking that patriotism is any course 
of action that plays into the hands of the jingo. For the 
jingo, however he may frame his blatancy in bunting, is 
just about the most useless citizen any nation now contains. 
He spends his days hunting for cheap applause, and, like 
some others, he generally has his reward. But this is not a 
time when the country is served by such self-advertising 
gentry. True patriotism just now is likely to be very quiet 
but go very deep.” 


Summer Christians 
Editorial, “The Spirit of Missions, June, 1874. 

This number of “The Spirit of Missions” comes to all our readers 
at the very opening of the summer months; to may of them just 
as their winter’s work is laid aside, and they are entering wpon a 
long bright holiday, in the country home, among the mountains, by 
the seaside, or on foreign soil. Wherever they may be, though 
the daily round of labor in the household or in the market place 
is forgotten for a season, may each and every one still bear in 
mind the Master’s work, and seek no respite from that ever-binding 
service—only a change of duty. 

Let some wearied Missionary be comforted by words of cheer or 
a liberal token of true and loving sympathy. Let some worn-out 
Rector be refreshed by a new helper in his country parish. Let 
some band of children in the boarding-house or fashionable hotel 
be gathered together, week by week, for a little gentle teaching. 

Let Christian Churchmen of America remember to be Churchmen 
and Christians still, in word and deed, whether in London, or in 
Paris or in Switzerland, as truly as they have been in their native 
land. So shall our people find their summer work for Christ and 
for His Church; and may God bless and speed and prosper it to 
His glory and their own eternal good. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
FELLOWSHIP 


OFFICERS 
President... Frank Pillsbury, 75 Roble Road, Berkeicy 
Vice-Presidents Convocation 
Youmg, 321 Villa Terrace, Sam Mateo 
Treasurer.........- John Macdonald, 3316 Laguna avenue, Oakland 
Exchamges.........-. Margaret Webber, 1518 Walnut street, Berkeley 
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ROBERT ROSE RESIGNS 
(By K. H. G.) 


With the last isswe Robert Rose brought to a close his editor- 
ship of the “Fellowship Tidings.” a position which he filled well 
and which he was forced to resigm because he is tc enter college 
this fall amd will be too busy to carry on the work. We are more 
tham sorry that Robert had to leave the “Tidings,” for he was 2 
capable editor and under his leadership it grew and prospered won- 
derfully. We hope that he will remain in close touch with our 
paper and give us the benefit of his experience and enthusiasm. 
We wish him all possible success in his college work, for which he 
has shown himself prepared. 


SAN ANSELMO CONFERENCE 
Tepic: “Service.” 


Slegan: “Net te be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


The fifth annual Summer Conference of the Young People’s Fel- 
lowship im the Diocese of California will be held at San Anselmo 
from August 29 to September 1, in the Presbyterian Seminary, 
where the last three have been so successfully held. 

For those members of the Fellowship who have been at one of 
the San Anselmo conferences there is no need of telling what good 
times we have or how much these conferences mean to us—but for 
the benefit of those who haven't had the pleasure of attending 
ome, we are giving a brief outline of our program. 

The conference opens Friday evening with dinner, but the build- 
ings will be open all afternoon. Those who can come early will 
have an opportunity to register and then see some of the surround- 
img country. A social has been arranged for Friday evening that 
we may all get acquainted. 

Saturday morning the classes begin. This year, as in the past, 
we have a splendid group of leaders and the topics are of special 
interest and importance to young people. 

All chapters are urged to prepare any business that they want 
to present at the business meeting on Saturday and to send dele- 
gates to represent their chapters. This will be the last Diocesan 
busimess meeting of 1924. 

There will be a stunt afternoon on Monday and every chapter 
should come prepared to put on a stunt. Let’s see what chapter 
can put on the best one. 

There will be opportunity for all kinds of recreation, tennis, 
hiking, swimming, volley-ball and the annual baseball game. Tennis 
players will have to bring tennis shoes if they want to use the 
courts at the conference grounds. Don’t forget to bring your 
camera and films or you will regret it. 

Corporate Communion will be held out-of-doors Sunday morning. 
This is one of the most inspiring services of the Fellowship year. 

Monday, September 1, is Parents Day. This will be the second 
annual and it should be a great success judging from reports. We 
hope that all of the clergy, parents and others interested in the 
work will avail themselves of this opportunity to come and get 
acquainted. We want you to take part in this annual discussion 
of problems and co-operation between the two generations. . 


Our conference is growing every year. Two years ago there 
were 75 im attendance. Last year there were 120. This year we 
expect 150. Last year three chapters had a majority of their mem- 
bers there. This year we hope at least ten will be represented by 
a majority. Which chapter is going to have the distinction of 
being the first to attend 100 per cent? 

Each chapter is asked to bring at least one older person with 
them if possible. 

Bring all of your songs, yells, etc. and prepare to make this the 
greatest conference spiritually, educationally and recreationally that 
has ever been held. 

Register early. Rates are as follows: Entire conference or those 
coming in by Saturday night, $3.75. Those coming in after break- 
fast on Sunday, $2.75; Sunday after lunch, $2.25; Monday after 
breakfast, $1; and those coming only for dinner on Monday, 50c. 
Individual meals. 50c. Rooms, $1 per night. Registrar, Miss Kath- 
leen Armitage, 1518 Grant street, 


. When please 
_ give name, address, sex and church; also state what time you will 


arrvie. At least $1 must be sent with registration. Each person 
must bring their own towels and soap- 

To get to Sam Anselmo, take the Northwestern Pacific ferry from 
Sam Framcisco for Sausalito, the Manor traim to Bolimas avenue 
station, San Anselmo, and walk directly west about three blocks. 
The castle-like seminary is om top of 2 hill amd can be seen for 
some distance. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ASILOMAR CONFERENCE 
(By Rebert Rese) 


The 1924 Asilomar Conference passes into history carrying with 
it joyous memories of a wonderful week. As we look back, we who 
were fortunate enough to share the experience shall always remem- 
ber the great benefits we have received from that splendid con- 
ference. 

The inspiration gained from being a part of that fime group 
enables us to return to our chapters with a greater spirit of service. 
The broader knowledge of our Church’s affairs that we have as- 
similated from the fime lectures rendered by those very capable 
speakers gives us an opportunity for more careful organization. 
The results we have reaped from all the fun and recreation we took 
part im bring us to the realization of what a wonderful time we 
can have by playing in a Christian manner. It was truly a wonder- 
ful vacation that we spent together at Asilomar there beside the 
sea. 
The Episcopal Conference opened at noon on Monday. June 23, 
1924, at the Y. W. C. A. conference grounds, Asilomar, California, 
with a registration of some 150, of which number fully 75 per 
cent were young people. 


The balance of the first day was devoted to getting settled and 
acquainted, there being a general meeting in the evening at which 
the leaders were imtroduced. Miss Mabel Head, manager of the 
grounds, gave the Episcopalians a warm welcome. 


The classes commenced Tuesday morning. Those of particular 
interest to the young people were the splendid courses led by 
Rev- R. M. Trelease on “Fellowship Ideals,” and by Rev. D. R. 
Covell, entitled “The Man of Galilee.” Nevertheless, all the other 
courses were very well attended and proved most interesting and 
profitable. 

Every day in the week was carefully planned so there was never 
a dull moment; indeed, many of the older people found it difficult 
to get enough rest. One had to be “on the go” all the time—- 
“From 7:00 a. m. till 10:00 p. m. we had one glorious day.” 


The afternoons and evenings were devoted to recreation. On 
Tuesday the Young People’s Fellowship challenged the faculty to 
a game of baseball, the younger team carrying off the honors. The 
following afternoon the “Hickville Terrors” scored a victory over 
the “Eata-hunka-pies,” and on Friday the “Episcopalians” played 
the “Asilomar Pirates” and lost. Every afternoon many of the 
young people went in surf bathing, though the water was some- 
what dangerous and chilly. On Thursday they went to the Del 
Monte Roman Plunge and to the Monterey indoor pool. 

The Womans Guild of St. Mary”’s, Pacific Grove, entertained the 
conference at tea on Thursday. 


Saturday, after luncheon, several automobile loads went on a 
drive along the Seventeen-mile Drive and to other points of inter- 
est. Those who carried cameras have graphic pictures of scenes 
and people to bring back to them again those joy-laden days. 


There was a farewell dance for the young people on Thursday 
evening and on three of the other evenings sand dune gatherings 
were held which were enlivened by stunts and singing. 


The conference wound up with the beautiful pageant of Mr. 
Graves, “Our Lady of the Olives,” which was successfully pre- 
sented on Saturday evening in the auditorium. 


Every evening, immediately after supper, there was a sand dune 
service led by the young people and on Sunday morning they had 
their Corporate Communion service before breakfast. 


The week’s conference came to an abrupt end on Monday morn- 
ing, June 30, and everyone reluctantly wended their way home- 
ward 


Of course, the things that were most appealing were the fine 
meals served in the large dining hall by the “Stuck-ups.” Luncheon 
and supper were always featured by singing and stunts. 

When spare moments could be had apart from the regular pro- 
gram there were games of tennis, walks, etxra meetings, picture 
taking and a host of other issues and amusements. 


The conference of 1924, we feel, was the greatest and most suc- 
cessful that the Young People’s Fellowship has ever staged, and its 
success was due to the manner in which every individual strove to 
co-operate in the creation of perfect harmony. We are greatly in- 
debted to Miss Head for the sympathizing way in which she ren- 
dered us unnumbered services; Cutler Paige for the weenies, rolls, 
marshmallows, ice cream and other “eats” supplied us at our sand 
dune gatherings; Rev. Frederick Graves for the time and ener*) 
spent in producing the beautiful pageant; the student group for 
the co-operative manner in which they conducted their conference 
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at the same time as ours; Dean Thomas, whose careful plans made 
the conference program the success that it was; and to the great 
host of others, both young people and older people, who through 
their efforts kept up the Asilomar spirit and made the conference 
unmistakably the “best ever.” 

Next year every single one of us is goimg back again, and we 
are going to tell all of the unfortunate ones who didn’t go this 
year that we guarantee Asilomar with its picturesque scenery and 
unique spirit to be the best vacation spot of all. 


As people see things from different viewpoints, we feel that this 
second account of the Asilomar Conference deserves publication. 
This might well be headed, “Memories of Asilomar, 1924.” 

If you went to Asilomar, you aren’t to read this article. We 
want to give a true account of the conference for the benefit of 
those unfortunates who stayed away, but our imagination would 
probably not work properly if we thought that we might be tripped 
up at any moment by some of the delegates. Besides, we may be a 
little personal, and we should hate to hurt anybody’s feelings. 

The most important feature of any conference is, of course, the 
delegates- And with all due respect to the rest of you, we never 
saw a finer looking crowd anywhere. This applies especially to the 
young ladies. If you don’t believe us, page the boys. 

We did lots of things at Asilomar. For instance, you should 
have seen the baseball game between the “Pirates” (the blood- 
thristy crew who haunt the conference grounds) and the Young 
People’s Fellowship. Never have we seen such playing! Robert 
Rose made a great sensation as a catcher, spending most of his 
time on his knees, a pious attitude which should have won the 
game; while John Macdonald, our great left-handed pitcher, nearly 
fooled the “Pirates.” We should like to be able to say that the 
best team won, but unfortunately the “Pirates” were able to bribe 
the ball, which obligingly stayed in their hands and eluded our 
men. The score stood at something like 38 to 11 in favor of the 
nautical cutthroats. 

We really can not say enough about the faculty. They enter- 
tained us royally. If you had heard Mr. Covell and Mr. Grimes 
tell funny stories or Mr. Thomas sing or if you had heard the 
songs, humorous and otherwise, with which Mr. Trelease favored 
us, you would have realized what a feast of wit and wisdom we 
were offered. And the older delegates were great sports. We wish 
that you could have seen Mr. Paige acting like a regular member 
of the Young People’s Fellowship. He had a line of jokes that even 
Herbert Corlett could not improve upon. Speaking of Herbert, his 
was the one sad face at Asilomar. While the rest of us enjoyed 
life and the good meals which we were served, he sat like the 
skeleton at the feast, a picture of misery. In fact, he spoke so 
seldom that we were seriously concerned about him. He asked us 
not to tell what her name was but, well, he called her “Angel Face.” 


Of course, the great event of the conference was the pageant, 
“Our Lady of the Olives.” We don’t want to be flippant in speak- 
ing of it, except to remark in passing that some of the early 
Christian heroes had strangely feminine voices! Deaconess Hodgkin 
made our blessed lady wonderfully real to us and none of us will 
ever forget her beautiful interpretation of a difficult role. And 
the other members of the cast supported her ably. All thanks are 
due to Mr. Graves of Fresno, “the man who put on the pageant.” 
We hope that it will be given in many parishes, so that this 
beautiful version of the story of St. Stephen’s martyrdom may be 
brought to those who were not at Asilomar. 

This is only an impressionistic sketch of some of the things 
that made this year’s conference so fine. We hope that next year 
every chapter from every parish will be represented, so that we 
may gain inspiration for a greater Young People’s Fellowship. 


FELLOWSHIP IDEALS 
(By Bob Rose) 


Thus was entitled the interesting course capably led by Rev. R. 
M. Trelease of All Seuls, Berkeley, at Asilomar. All of the young 
people who attended the conference went to hear those inspiring 
talks and we have all profited by the plain, true facts that Mr. Tre- 
lease fired point plank at us. 

The ideals that the Fellowship has always set forth, and has tried 
to live up to were vividly placed before us. We were accused of 
not living up to certain of our standards and we were praised for 
maintaining others. We were advised and warned on all phases 
of life that should rightfully be presented to young people of to- 
dav. On such subjects as love, marriage and divorce Mr. Trelease 
talked to us with remarkable understanding and sympathy. On 
subjects pertaining to religion, service and Christian character the 
speaker reminded us of the high standards that are set before us 
and which we are expected to live up to. 

What a great help it would be to us were our parents and clergy- 
meh who are our friends and advisers, to talk to us as Mr. Tre- 
lease did in that wonderful, understanding way. Maybe, then, we 
would more fully realize why we are here on earth and what we 
are expected to do. 


Conference of Rural Church Workers Held at 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(By the Rev. C. L. Thackeray) 

The importance of the Conference of Rural Church Workers at 
Madison can hardly be over-emphasized. Its stimulus, instruction, 
new vision, exchange of idea and method, new, deep bonds of 
friendship inspired by mutual interest in a common problem and 
spirit of consecration, its bringing together of men from every 
diocese of our dear country, men inspired by a common work, from 
East and West, North and South, stimulating a national conscious- 
ness unknown before, is destined to awaken our beloved Church to 
a sense of new responsibilities and develop latent powers of spir- 
itual force we did not suspect existed. 

The friendship and enthusiasm of the rural workers gathered at 
Madison will long be cherished and like the vision on the Mount 
of Transfiguration will supply every man who attended, with a 
spiritual force and courage to face the problems of the valleys 
and lowlands of life’s ordinary routine. 

The lectures on “Rural Sociology” by Professor R. J. Colbert were 
a series of dynamic inspirations. The course of lectures by R. S. 
Adams might well be termed the mechanics of a well-organized 
rural field which would guarantee the largest amount of success- 
Dr. T. Macklin and B. H. Hubbard, in their lectures, opened our 
eves to many secrets of the results of marketing of crops which 
brought happiness and contentment instead of dissatisfaction and 
ruin to the rural community. 

The Rev. Fr. William F. MecDermott’s lectures on “Religious 
Drama” gave us all a new appreciation of the value of the drama 
as a means of instructing the young in the great events and teach- 
ing of Scriptures. At the close of his course he distributed a 
selected bibliography which will prove a great help in this line 
of Church work. 

Professor Gordon’s work will long be remembered. He harmon- 
ized the twelve or fourteen denominational voices represented in 
his class of sixty clergymen until the mighty chorus of, “On, Wis- 
consin!” rolled onward and outward from Music Hall with such 
challenge that all the football teams of America cringed, and I am 
sure look now with apprehension upon the coming season. “Drink 
to me only with thine eyes” touched the hearts of all when we 
had learned to sing it with proper feeling and expression, and 
carried us all back to love-making days, to youth and romance. 
Then toward the end of the course we found a new power and 
majesty in the old doxology that was a revelation. 

The ingenious methods by which happy social events on a large 
scale were conducted was a marvel. To see several hundred peo- 
ple, all strangers to one another, chatting and dancing together, 
with no wall-flowers, no icicles (the wheel chair and crutch were 
the only ticket admitting to the side lines) and this accomplished 
in less than ten minutes. Well, we learned something that will be 
of great value in our rural gatherings. They called these social 
evenings “ice crushers,” and they were well named. 

The conferences of our own group at 11:00 o’clock each morning 
under the splendid leadership of Rev. F. D. Goodwin, conducted 
in the St. Francis Club House, were without doubt the most impor- 
tant experience of our clergy. First, because we found that our 
missionaries (?) rural workers, our men upon the firing line, were 
one and all “live wires.” If they had a discouraging work you 
would never have known it for such temporary conditions were 
buried deep under pulsating stratas of faith, vision, optimism and 
courage. Second, the conference became a real “royal exchange” 
where the King’s messengers exchanged information, ideas and 
methods gathered from all parts of the realm to be disseminated 
to every quarter. Third, the awakening in each individual a new 
and personal interest in the rural work of each Diocese because 
we know personally the men who are doing it. Fourth, because 
those conferences resulted in the organization of the Rural Church 
Workers Fellowship, which aims to have on its membership list 
every rural worker of our Church, and will undertake to arouse 
the Church to the necessity and importance of progressive rural 
church work. 

The whole experience, lectures on vital subjects, conferences on 
methods, confabs in small groups on all subjects, and the fellow- 
ship developed by dormitory life sends us home to our several 
Diocéses with a vision and enthusiasm which should rekindle the 
enthusiasm of our brothers in rural work and awaken the whole 
Diocese to a new consciousness of its most important work and 
opportunity—the rural church. 

The following findings were reached by the conference: 

Your Committee on Findings, acting upon the spirit and letter 
of the proceedings of this conference, submits as worthy of special 
emphasis the following: 

1. That, since we are indebted to agricultural scientists, so- 
ciologists and economists for revealing the distressing conditions of 
the rural districts and the amazing opportunities for service there, 
it be regarded as one of our chief duties to disseminate their 
findings throughout the Church to enlist its whole-hearted co- 
operation in solving the rural problem. 

2. That the rural workers throughcut the Church accept every 
opportunity to recruit men for the rural ministry. This may be 
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done by presenting the importance and the romance of the call- 
ing before business men, schools, and young people’s societies. 

3. That the rural mission, wherever possible, be linked with a 
city parish as a means to a better understanding of rural needs 
and a more intelligent support of domestic work. 

4. That the subject of rural Church work be regularly presented 
in a special department of all the national Church papers under the 
editorship of the chief of the Publicity Department of the Na- 
tional Council. To that end it is necessary that rural Church 
workers send to the Department stories of all interesting activities 
in their fields. 

5. That every Diocese be urged to adopt a diocesan program, 
suggestions for which are contained in the resolutions and find- 
ings adopted at this conference. 

6. That every rural parish and mission adopt a parochial pro- 
gram, suggestions for which will be found in the proceedings of 
this conference. 

7. That the seminaries be requested to place special emphasis 
upon rural work. 

8. That the program of special interest to the young people be 
worked out that they may be induced to remain in rural communi- 
ties for service and leadership. 

9. That the problem of material for the rural Church School 
is still unsolved and requires continued study by experts. We in- 
vite the continued attention of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion to this subject. 

10. That inasmuch as the National Council is willing to pur- 
chase for its lending library any books desired by rural workers 
for the study of their profession, it is important that the widest 
possible use be made of this service. 

11. That the life together be made possible by the present dor- 
mitory system be continued at succeeding conferences, particularly 
because of the inspiration of fellowship resulting from such in- 
timacy of kindred spirits. 


Charles Bird Parsons—In Memoriam 


(Died June 25, 1924. Funeral in St. Peters Church, Redwood City, 
June 27, 1924) 


By the Rev. E. H. Moloney 

I am not going to preach a sermon nor deliver an eulogy but | 
am impelled by deep regard and affection for our brother here 
departed to make a statement in a few words expressive of our 
sorrow, though “not without hope,” at this time. 

Charles Bird Parsons was born in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, in 
1860. When a boy of seven he came to San Francisco and in his 
early twenties became an apprenticed engineer in the mercantile 
marine. For forty years he followed the sea, plying between the 
Urient and South America, rounding the Horn to and fro to the 
port of New York, the most northerly point he ever made on our 
eastern coast and never crossing the Atlantic. The City of the 
Golden Gate was ever his home port and when two years or so 
ago he retired, he and his beloved wife chose a home site in our 
city which gave a vista of the tranquil bay. 

Immediately Mr. and Mrs. Parsons associated themselves with 
St. Peter's Parish and Mr. Parsons was elected warden, which of- 
fice he filled faithfully to the end. They are better known at St. 
Stephen’s, San Francisco, at which parish they were faithful com- 
municants and beloved, and where many hearts join us in sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Parsons in her bereavement. 

For forty years of those “who go down to the sea in ships ang 
see His wonders in the deep,” long in the responsible position of 
chief engineer, his experiences, learned more from those who knew 
him than from himself, would make a thrilling story. 

A veteran sailor, an efficient and brave officer, many times he 
suffered shipwreck. On at least two occasions his leadership and 
presence of mind saved the ship. They say he was “always on the 
spot” in an emergency. And it was thus we knew him amongst 
us: Quiet and reserved, punctual in his appointments, always in 
his pew, ever at his post, he “knew Him in whom he believed.” 

He worshipped not a mere household God, though the God of 
his home; not a village God, though he worshipped regularly in 
the parish church; not a sectarian God, prescribed within the limits 
of a party platform, but the God of the ages, “Whose way is in the 
sea, and His paths in the great waters,” the God of the ont-of- 
doors, but above all the Father of mankind as revealed though 
man in Jesus our Lord the Christ. 

And so we knew him. As with his ship, his objective port was 
definite in his religion. He was an officer of the ship in this little 
“ark of salvation” and loyalty and faithfulness were characteristic 
of him. Embarked on its voyage nothing daunted him; change of 
temperature, calm or storm, he was ever “on the spot.” His wisdom, 
his counsel, his loyalty were ever at the rector’s command. I am 
deeply grateful to have been able to minister to him in his last 
hours. He has passed within the veil. He lives more truly than 
do we. The transition has not changed his God and ours—only he 
is nearer, in a higher office of service. His personality continues, 
his relationships with God, with us, continue. It is still “his 
Father and our Father,” only he sees now more clearly than do 
we. We with him still worship, serve the same loving Father of 
us all. He prays to our common Father: “Bless the dear ones I 


left behind,” and we too pray: “O fold him closer to Thy mercy’s 
breast.” 


Rural Church Schools Must Meet Community Needs 


One of the outstanding features of the discussions at the Boston 
Educational Conference was the need of the exercise of the prin- 
ciple of adaptation of the educational program to the various needs 
of each community. As the Rev. Mr. Suter, the Educational Secre- 
tary for the Diocese of Massachusetts, said: “We must take the 
official programs sent to us, with a grain of salt.” This will result 
in a large diversity but will also result in an increased power and 
practical results. A good illustration of this principle was given in 
the following recommendation presented by the Rev. F. D Good- 
win, who has recently accepted the position of Secretary for Rural 
Work of the National Department of Religious Education and Social 
Service. We prophesy that such an attitude towards the responsi- 
bility of religious education of our rural communities will soon 
remove from the Church the traditional stigma of narrow and 
bigoted sectarianism and competitive denomonationalism. 

Surveys of four Church Schools, typical of rural Virginia, though 
presenting different problems in themselves, make evident the four 
following needs: 

First. Suitable teaching material. 

Second. Better facilities in buildings and equipment for teaching. 
Having to use one room for five or six classes is a very serious 
handicap to pedagogical perfection. 

Third. Better trained teachers. In all of these schools some of the 
teachers have received partial training at summer conferences. We 
need, of course, to furnish their training and train the others. 

Fourth. Trained superintendents. In the rural sections the rector 
can not generally be present. and I find good teachers easier to find 
than capable superintendents. 

To comment on the first of these: It seems to me that we will 
have to realize that the rural school has certain typical conditions 
to face that the small Church School] in a town or elsewhere has 
not. First, the rural school generally ministers to a whole coin. 
munity of people as their common religious center, and not to 
families of Episcopalians taken from a larger group. Many of the 
people who support such a school are there not because it is an 
Episcopal school, but in spite of that fact—because it -is near 
them, convenient for their children to attend, or because they like 
the minister, and it is the social gathering place of their com- 
munity. This is the reason that practcally all of the literature put 
out under the auspices of our Church is not suitable for rural Sun- 
day Schools. Abstractly, and concretely for certain conditions, it 
may be pedagogically perfect, but sociologically it misses the mark 
for the conditions that we speak of. In other words, when a rural 
Church School is so situated that it can minister to the religious 
needs of a certain community, it needs a course of lessons where 
the main emphasis is on the fundamentals of religion that are com- 
mon to people of all denominations, and where the special teach- 
ings of the Episcopal Church are handled carefully and tactfully in 
optional courses, or in special talks to the whole school, preferably 
by the minister himself. This is the way it seems to me, to make 
the special teachings and appeal of our Church effective. It has to 
be done very carefully if we are to arouse sympathy and not 
resentment. 

May I give this illustration: One of my most promising schools 
is in a community made up largely of Methodists and Baptists. 
The prejudice against our Church is dying out. We have a fine 
opportunity. Many grown people and children come from these 
families to our Sunday School. The little chapel, a small building. 
is perfectly plain, and innocent of all ecclesiastical embellishments. 
Lessons on the Church Porch, the Choir, the Nave, Transepts, etc. 
have no reality in the minds of the scholars in a situation of this 
sort, and to take a course of lessons containing such teachings, and 
use them under such conditions as I have described not only doesn’t 
get the results desired, but it has a positively disastrous effect. 

If we are to meet the real conditions in the rural and small 
Church schools, we will have to take into consideration literature 
published under the auspices of other boards and commissions in 
our Church as well as the Christian Nurture Series. It might be 
wise to study the literature of those Christian bodies that have 


been so abundantly successful in their rural work, as the Baptists 
and the Methodists. 


Laying of Cornerstone for New Church 


On Sunday afternoon, August 3, 1924, the cornerstone of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hollenbeck Heights, Los Angeles, was laid 
with impressive ceremonies. Bishops Johnson and Stevens, assisted 
by the Rev. D. F. Mackenzie and the Rev. F. U. Bugbee, took the 
services. 

The Rev. Frank U. Bugbee is rector of the parish, and it is due 
to his faithful work and wise leadership that the new church is 
being built. Mr. Bugbee is an alumnus of the Church Divinity 
School and was for some time a member of the clergy of the 
Diocese of California. We extend to Mr. Bugbee and the members 
of the Church of the Redeemer our heartiest congratulations and 
good wishes. 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING 


. There is a Spirit in man and the inspiration of the 
Almightly giveth him understanding that he may have clear- 
ness of vision, steadfastness of thought and trueness of 
speech. 

Clearness of vision is to practice the presence of God. It 
is to see God as He is—always the same, always loving, and 
to know that He is the abounding Life of the universe. 

Steadfastness of thought is to be able to hold our vision. 

Trueness of speech is to watch our words, that they do 
not deny our vision. 


DR. McCOMB’S MEETINGS 


Dr. McComb, one of the leaders of the Emmanuel Movement, is 
in Detroit, Mich. conducting a series of meetings to interest the 
’ parishes of the Episcopal Church, The meetings consist of song, 
prayers, and talks by Dr. McComb. After Dr. McComb finishes his 
talks, he opens the meetings for discussion. 

This, being a new idea, did not meet with a very quick response, 
but finally one lady in the audience asked: “Do you think that 
God sends us trouble for a purpose?” 

“Most certainly not,” he answered. 

“The Prayer Book says so.” 

“The Prayer Book is not infallible,” said Dr. McComb. “Do you 
suppose the all-loving, infinite Father who created cosmic worlds is 
capable of inflicting trouble? Any trouble you have, you make 
yourself. It is absurd to imagine a loving Father piling up trouble 
for us, and then sending the Christ, whose life was given to healing 
to go about undoing the trouble he had so carefully made. Study 
your Bible with reason.” 


The Burning Bush Still Aflame 
(By Nellie O. Lincoln) 


I often wonder if we realize what a marvelous book we have in 
the Bible. How, if we really wish to do so, we may find in it the 
very story of our own soul. The story of the human soul from its 
Adam state through the long pathway to that Christ state where 
we shall have the mind of Christ. That, of course, is what we are 
striving to obtain, “to let that mind be in us that was in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Just, for instance, let us take the story we learned in Sunday 
School when we were very young, the story of the burning bush. 
The wonder of the bush to my youthful mind was the whole thing 
in the story, but if we read carefully it is one of the most helpful 
stories in the whole Bible. It shows us how very human and mod- 
ern Moses was and gives us the secret of our failure to make God 
a power in our life and in the great world crisis to deliver us from 
our taskmasters—sin, sickness and poverty. 

Let us put the story into everyday language: Moses, attending to 
the routine of his daily duties taking care of his father-in-law’s 
sheep, has his attention called to a strange thing, something out 
of the ordinary, and curiosity led him to investigate. As he neared 
the bush which burned but was not consumed, a voice said: “The 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

Here is a lesson for us. Mr. Fosdick has said that “the place 
whereon most of us stand is the most neglected spot in the 
world.” We seem to try to reach out for work, happiness, health 
to some other place than where we are. 

Then the voice went on to say, “I have seen the affliction of 
my people by reason of their taskmasters and | am come down to 
deliver them.”—and I need you to assist in this deliverance—“Come 
now, I will send thee to Pharaoh that thou mayest lead my people 
forth.” 

But Moses didn’t want to go. He certainly would get into trouble 
with the authorities, so he began to argue. “Lord, who am I to do 
this thing?” 

Then the voice replied, with great promise: “But | will be with 
thee!” 

Still Moses hated to take up the responsibility and so he con- 
tinued to argue! How natural that sounds to us. “Behold, when 
I come to the children of Israel and say, “The God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you. This is my name forever more to all genera- 
say?” 

And then came the great reply, sounding down through all the 
ages, coming to us with power if we will only believe it: “I am 
hath me unto you. This is my name forever more to all genera- 
tions.” 

“I am” is His name and, lo, we have been worshipping an “I was” 


Read on over the third chapter of Exodus and see if you do not 
find a real and vital healing message for yourself. 

“My name to al] generations I am.” 

Never again think of your God except as ever-present, able and 
willing to bring you into the land of promise. All wise is He to 


guide you if you will but listen; all powerful to subdue your task- 
masters. 

Say: “I believe in the I am God—omnipresent, omniscient, omni- 
potent; a very present help not only in time of trouble, but in 
every moment of my life.” 


PROMISE YOURSELF 
(Murray) 


To be so strong that nothing can disturb your peace of mind. 

To talk health, happiness and prosperity to every person you 
meet, 

To make all your friends feel that there is something in them. 

To look on the sunny side of everything and make your optimism 
come true. 

To think only of the best, to work only for the best and to expect 
only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about the success of others as you 
are about your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and press on to the greater 
achievements of the future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times and to have a smile 
ready for every living creature you meet. 

To give so much time to the improvement of yourself that you 
have no time to criticize others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for anger, too strong for 
fear and too happy to permit the presence of trouble. 

To live in the faith that the world is on your side so long as 
you are true to the best that is in you. 


FAITH 
(By Gertrude Grotophorst) 
Faith is the great adventure of the soul 
By which it dares to break its mooring band, 
And sailing forth across the trackless deep 
Seeks bravely for a newer, fairer land. 


Faith helps the soul soar the empyrean 

Or fearless plunge to depths untried, unknown 
Or seeing the hard path ahead, 

Courageously to tread it all alone. 


Yet not alone! The soul faith-led is sure 
That God is near. Fearless and unafraid 
It proves God’s laws are just, beneficent 
When understood and faithfully obeyed. 


HEALTH 
(By Grenville Kleiser) 
Think health! 
Yourself as healthy see, 
For as you think within your heart, 
So you will be. 


Talk health! 

Speak words of truth and praise 
And know that Wisdom’s tongue 

Is life and length of days. 


Act health! 
Let manner, mood and mind 
Show purpose, poise and power, 
In high degree combined. 
Build health! 


By thought and word and deed; 
Look high, have faith, endure, 
Persist, and you'll succeed! 


The Friends of Jesus 
(By Nellie O. Lincoln) 


“Ye are my friends if ye do what I command you.” 

To be the friend of Jesus is certainly the greatest honor which 
can come into a human experience. The requisite for such an honor 
is the greatest subject we can study. To find what the commands 
are should be the dominant desire of every heart. St. Matthew’s 
Gospel abounds with them: “Follow Me.” “Rejoice. Let your light 
shine.” “Swear not at all.” “Resist not evil.” “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom.” “Love your enemies.” “Be ye perfect.” “Take heed that 
ye do not your alms before men.” “Take my voke, for my yoke is 
easy.” “Judge not.” “Ask and ye shall receive.” In these we have a 
life work! But what a world it would be if we really took them 
as vital commands. Let us take just one for our thought today: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom and all these things shall be added 
unto you, for your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things.” This is a command with a marvelous promise. We have 
always been taught that we should follow Christ’s commands but 


’ that the correct attitude was to expect nothing in return. Jesus 


never taught this. In all the Beatitudes there was the great reward 
mentioned and He said, “When ye pray believe ye have received 
and ye shall have.” And He said He came that we might have the 
abundant life. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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NOTES FROM NATIONAL 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


A SLOGAN FOR INTERNATIONALISTS. 


A Japanese asked a missionary to write a love letter for him, 
thus dictating in English: “Please say by conclusion, ‘Oh to be 
more close, more cosy, come more next.’” 


OUR EVER PRACTICAL MISSIONARIES 


Sister Constance of St. Lioba’s, Wuhu, in the Diocese of Anking, 
not satisfied with ameliorating the lot of her fellow men, has now 
branched forth into the lower orders of the animal kingdom ana 
has opened a home for chickens in which the laws of poultry 
hygiene can be successfully demonstrated. Sister Eleanor, not to be 
outdone, has made the vegetable kingdom her particular provenance 
‘and has built a hostel in which delicate plants keep warm during 
the bleaker days of winter. It contains flowers enough of all hues 
to make the altars of St. Lioba’s bright at every season and has 
stimulated the outside gardens into a prolific display of cauliflowers 
and cabbages. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HANDBOOK 


Are you sometimes at your wits’ end to know what to do with 
your young people? The discussion groyp with definite topics chosen 
in advance has proved one of the best ways to secure and hold 
their interest, and also to make their meetings count for some- 
thing more than merely social gatherings. 

Last year the National Council] published a suggested list of 
topics the popularity and usefulness of which has led to the publi- 
cation of a second list for the coming year. It includes such 
thought-provoking and talk-provoking questions as, How can I find 
what I am fitted for? Can Christianity be applied to government? 
What are our standards and where do we get them? The Church a 
part of the world or the world a part of the Church? Other subjects 
include matters of community, national and international interest, 
as well as individual searchings such as, “Here am i—send some- 
body else? They are adapted to the sequence of the Church year 
and have a Bible reading, hymn and collect associated with each 
one. The whole matter was discussed and approved by the con- 
ference of diocesan educational executives at Brookline in the 
spring. 

The list is published as part of a general Handbook of the 
Young People’s Movement, to be obtained from the Bookstore, 281 
Fourth avenue, New York City, for ten cents. The Handbook sum- 
marizes the present state of the movement throughout the country, 
with the various forms of organization, objectives and methods 
that are proving popular and successful. 

The whole movement, initiated by our young people, bears effec- 
tive witness to their demand for something more than social en- 
joyment and their eager reaching out after spiritual reality. For 
many of them, “the air is full of visions.” We must not fail in 
sympathy and in any help that we can give. 

Our California Fellowship Handbook has been in great demand 
throughout the United States. 


BLOOD STAINED 


“The incoming mail is blood-stained,” writes a West African mis- 
sionary in the Canadian Woman’s Auxiliary magazine. “Our June 
and July mail is always a blood-stained service, owing to the long 
yellow grass just matching the yellow lion for ambush. After July 
the great grass fires sweep through the forest, but before this all 
is uncertainty and danger and the mail carrier passes through many 
miles of desolate forest. Once a letter came neatly bitten 
off two inches at the corner and the official verification pasted on 
was, ‘Mail attacked by lions. This letter eaten.’ ” 


Professor Fairclough Comments on Goodspeed’s 
“American Translation” of the Bible 


The following letter by Prof. Fairclough of Stanford University, 
recently published in the “Palo Alto Times,” will be found of great 
interest to our Bible students: 


As one who has made public addresses both in Palo Alto and 
San Francisco on the subject of “Translations of the New Testa- 
ment” with special reference to Professor Goodspeed’s “An Ameri- 
can Translation,” perhaps I may be permitted to make some com- 
ments upon the extremely able and interesting lecture which Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed himself gave us recently in Palo Alto. 

At least half of the lecture was devoted to showing why the King 
James version needed revision. The arguments presented would 


be acceptable to all New Testament scholars and are doubtless much 
the same as those which led to the great revision of 1881. 

In the latter half of his lecture, Professor Goodspeed dwelt upon 
the colloquial character of the New Testament language and argued 
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that as the books were written in the Greek of daily life, the ap- 
propriate vehicle of translation should be every-day English, or, 
as he would perhaps call it,American.” This theory is quite sound, 
but may be incorrectly applied. If we take it to mean that the 
language of the original is low and vulgar, and that the writers 
have no feeling for the dignity of their utterances, or even that 
they have no sense of style, we make a big mistake. 


These writers were tremendously in earnest; they had a great 
message to deliver, and they necessarily used a language that would 
be commonly understood. As to literary character and style, the 
New Testament books vary greatly. Most of them were written 
by men to whom Greek was not a mother tongue. The language, 
therefore, is often labored and at times even ungrammatical. Thus 
the Gospel of St. Mark is largely a translation from Aramaic, and 
there is a Semitic background to many passages in other books. 
Even in the third Gospel, where the Greek vocabulary and syntax 
are as a rule very correct, there is at times a strong Hebraic color- 
ing. Matthew Arnold has said of the fourth Gospel that it shows 
the hand of a man of literary talent, but however smooth and 
beautiful it is in thought and style, it has been proved recently 
by Professor Montgomery of the Philadelphia Divinity School that 
it was written by a Jew whose mother tongue was Aramaic. St. 
Paul, too, “wrote in Greek, but thought in Syriac.” His thought, 
however, is superior to his words. He is sometimes lyrical in 
utterance and not seldom sublime. Unlike the Pauline Epistles, 
“Hebrews” is the work of a man “who thinks as well as writes in 
Greek.” lits style is highly finished. According to Blass, the book 
of Acts is not unworthy of a Greek or Roman historian of the best 
days, and Renan calls the Gospel of St. Luke the “most beautiful 
book in the world.” It is evident that, however colloquial the 
language of the New Testament may be, an adequate translation 


should reproduce the inherent beauty and earnestness of tone of 
the original. 


But much more important than mere diction is accuracy of ren- 
dering. When we sit down to read a portion of the New Testament, 
we want to know just what the writer said, and not what a com- 
mentator thinks he meant. Now this principle was very promi- 
nent in the great revision of 1881. Professor Goodspeed claims 
that the revisers often retained the obscurity of the King James 
version, and he gives as an illustration, “In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away.” (Acts 8:33.) The passage is a quo- 
tation from the Old Testament as given by the Greek Septuagint 
(not the Hebrew) and the English is a word for word rendering 
of a somewhat obscure passage. Goodspeed cuts the knot by break- 
ing away from the Greek and rendering freely, “His sentence ended 
in his humiliation.” Now he may be correct in giving the essential 
meaning, but the passage has been explained in a half dozen differ- 
ent ways, and the revisers evidently thought it best to leave the 
verse obscure (as perhaps was the intention of the original writer, 
for the passage is prophetic) and let readers decide for themselves 
the precise meaning. At any rate, 1 am quite sure that many 
scholars would dispute Goodspeed’s rendering here. 


These remarks may indicate the lines which one might follow 
in writing a review of Goodspeed’s translation. A further fact 
which might be stressed is this, that the King James version has 
become part and parcel of our common English literature, and, 
therefore, so far as it is correct and intelligible, it should be ad- © 
hered to in successive renderings. There is no question that there 
are many errors in the authorized version and that there are many 
quaint expressions which are not readily understood today. In 
any revision these should be eliminated or altered, but is anything 
gained by merely changing expressions without adding to either 
the exactness or the clearness of the statements Why, for ex- 
ample, change “I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith,’ into the following: I have had a 
part in the great contest, I have run my race, I have preserved the 
faith’? Is “preserved the faith” simpler or more colloquial than 
“kept the faith’? Scores of illustrations of the same sort might 
be cited. 

Yet, while I am disposed to criticize the wisdom of many of the 
changes made by Goodspeed, I want to bear witness to my con- 
viction that his translation has many excellent features. The con- 
version of minae and talents and denaria into dollars and cents 
is certainly more intelligible to American readers than the pounds 
and pence of the authorized version. Such changes, however, could 
easily be made in an American edition without replacing the fa- 
miliar text as a whole. Another good feature is the rejection of 
the arbitrary divisions into chapters and verses which break up 
the continuity of subject matter. Furthermore, the new version 
is the work of a good scholar who rightly rejects passages which 
are not found in the oldest and best manuscripts. 

But, after all said and done, Professor Goodspeed’s translation 
is the work of a single scholar. I take it that one reason why the 
King James version has held its own so long is that it was the 
work of a large body of men who represented the best scholarship 
of their day. The same is true of the revised version and today 
no new translation of the Bible will win general acceptance and ap-. 
proval which is not a co-operative performance, and which does 
not represent the combined wisdom, learning and literary taste of 
a variety of leaders among the Biblical scholars of the day. 
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Transfusion in Education 


(From the Annual Address of the Rev. William E. Gardner, D. D., 
to the Conference of Diocesan Educational Leaders at Boston, 
Massachusetts) | 


With these subjects and specific recommendations definitely 
placed before you, I now request your attention to what I consider 
the most important topic to which a leader in religious education 
should give his attention. It is a more definite recognition in 
religious education of the importance of a religious experience, that 
is, a life united with God through Jesus Christ in a task of incom- 
parable importance as contrasted with information about that ex- 
perience, especially as recorded in literature. 

The distinction in religious education between a life that results 
from a consciousness of relationship to God and interesting infor- 
mation and explanations about that life must now be made sharper 
and clearer. Phychology and the history and philosophy of re- 
ligion, have increased the evidence of the reality and value of the 
religious experience. 

The widespread interest in teaching religion, the large number 
of men and women who are consecrated to the work, the many 
who plan to specialize, or pride themselves that they are specializ- 
ing in the field of religious education, put a responsibility on our 
leadership to make clear the distinction between teaching the facts 
about religion and the transfusion of a life that is lived with God, 
to those whose lives are untouched. 

By transfusion I mean to symbolize the process of a strong life 
giving to a weaker life. We must provide the channels for the gift 
of the Holy Spirit but the true spiritual life is not of our making. 
it comes from without. When we are part of the fellowship of 
the Church we place ourselves in position to receive spiritual life, 
to give joyous surrender and glad service. Are we sure that this 
is our comprehension of our task? 

We might put this important question in another and much more 
personal way: Can we, as leaders in the Church. demonstrate 
that we look for changed lives in our youth? Can we make clear 
what kind of changed lives we desire? Can we see—-or can we 
begin to see certain characteristics of our educational plans in re- 
ligion, that will be outstanding in history, and mark the next gen- 
eration as one which under our guidance will make a distinct 
step forward in knowledge and contact with God? 

We who deal with children ought to be able to speak more clearly 
and simply than anyone else, about the spiritual life. We ought 
to be able to give commanding news of God. 

And I believe we can. Child study, psychology, and the sincere 
efforts to deal intelligently and constructively with children in 
the religious environment of the Church have given us something 
that no other workers with children have. 

For the last ten years, many of us have been trying to discover 
the answer to two questions: (a) What shall we teach children 
about the Christian religion and (b) How can we train children in 
the life of the Church? Some of us are now beginning to see that 
behind these questions is a greater question—the question domi- 
nant in the modern mind, What is the spiritual life? 

I well remember a young Sunday school teacher at a summer 
conference saying: “We can’t teach and we can’t train children in 
the Church until we know better than we do what the spiritual life 
really is.’ I can well remember her explosive utteranc, as she 
cried: “I have got to be able to say to my boys that my spiritual 
life is something—something just as definite as when I say that 
my physical life is my body, my lungs, my heart, my head.” 1 
can well remember the happiness that came into her life, as at that 
conference she became familiar with those outstanding principles 
of the Christian Nurture plan for religious education which we have 
gradually developed. , 

It is this development that I wish to report in some detail, for 
the direction of the study has been towards a re-definition of re- 
ligious experience, rather than a new emphasis on a study about 
the facts of religion. 

The Christian Nurture principles are five in number; they are in- 
terrelated and cannot be separated as we separate them in what 
follows, except for purposes of study. They are described as fol- 
lows: 


1—The principle growing out of the Devotional Experience: 
that man’s spirit grows when he communes with and is strength- 
ened by the highest Person he knows. 

2.—The principle growing out of the Loyalty Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he joins loyally in the fellowship of 
those of like belief for accomplishing great tasks. 

3.—The principle growing out of the Service Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he makes the world better and richer by 
creative work and manifests the power of Christ in the community. 

4.—The principle growing out of the Scriptural Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he hears and tells the best stories and 
records of the men who knew God. 

5.—The principle growing out of the Memory Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he fixes in memory for ready use and 
permanent possession vivid words and beautiful phrases which will 
establish attitudes and quicken action. 

The first three of these concern the personal relationship of the 


 jife. 


individual, or the group, to God in devotion, loyalty and service 
os the highest expression of personality. The other two concern 
the continuity and preservation of that personal relationship in 
scripture and in memory. 

These five experiences which have helped men to live and work 
with God have two particular values for us: 

1.—They invite all interested in religious nurture to overcome the 
tendency of the past 10 years, to make the Bible and the Bible 
alone the basis of religious education. The same might be said 
with equal force of the Prayer Book or the Sacraments, or any 
single element in spiritual experience which has been made to 
stand out as superior in the work of religious teaching and train- 
ing. To the single emphasis the Church owes much of her failure. 

Phychology and the study of religion have shown that the 
spiritual life depends on many refreshing streams. There is noth- 
ing in modern psychology that denies the reality of the spiritual 

Indeed the whole trend of psychology is towards the admis- 
sion, as a necessity for sociological development, of that force 
which the Church has proclaimed and preserved as the life of the 
Holy Spirit. Modern teachers must be alert and ready to establish 
contacts with all those streams which have their source in the life 
ob Holy Spirit and bring them within the reach of the youth of 
today. 

2.—The other value is in the fact that they offer a plan for the 
study of the spiritual life, and also a plan for the transfusion of 
the spiritual life to others. Many teachers have found a new mean- 
ing in self examination, and a new power of guidance, as they 
have realized that their teaching power depended on the strength 
of their own personal relationship to God cultivated through a life 
of devotion, loyalty, and service, and made intelligible and reason- 
able by Scripture and sustained by a more active memory. They 
have laid hold of age-long impulses. They have been stimulated 
by the same thoughts and acts that have made God and His plan 
of living real to thousands before them. They have been able to 
picture spiritual life more definitely and cultivate it more joyously. 

I now consider the Christian Nurture principles in detail, but 
with a brevity demanded by this occasion. 

1—The principle growing out of the Devotional Experience: 
that man’s spirit grows when he communes with and is strength- 
ened by the highest Person he knows. 

This is that universal recognition of relationship with some high 
and powerful Personality. Few tribes of primitive people have 
been found who lacked this quality in some form. It has been and 
is a fundamental need in all social development. It is the unifying 
force that keeps the group strong in purpose, aspiring in action. 
In the Christian religion Jesus Christ fills this need by proclaiming 
that God and man are kin, members of one family capable of inti- 
mate relationship. Then He shows the ways by which the need 
may be satisfied, and the peace that comes when at-homeness in 
God’s Family is realized. To conduct the child through experiences 
which show him a Heavenly Father able and anxious to give him 
health, friends, pleasures, knowledge, work and security is the 
primary task of religious education. To lead youth by contact with 
Christ into the knowledge of personality that in communion with 
God, the Highest Personality, he may overcome his temptations 
and his sense of inferiority and grow into what he is intended to 
become, the perfect man, this is the most glorious achievement of 
the ages of a long history. 

The devotional experience finds its fulfilment of a technique of 
a thousand different expressions, all the results of man’s call in his 
need and God’s response through the life of the Holy Spirit; 
prayer and all forms of worship mean the utilization of that sacred 
gift. 

2.—-The principle growing out of the Loyalty Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he joins loyally in the fellowship of those 
of like belief for accomplishing great tasks. 

From the devotional experience we pass to the experience of 
loyalty. Its roots are deep in the history of human society. We do 
not know how early man associated himself with men for pro- 
tection and for the meeting of those needs that he, in weakness 
and singleness, could not satisfy. The unity and co-operation 
demanded by the family probably came first, then tribal life, cities, 
universities, churches. followed, as man more deeply experienced 
the joys of higher and nobler associations. 

To this joy and pride in corporate living Jesus Christ gave an 
eternal meaning when He bound men to His own Body, to the 
very Being of the Father, that they might share the strength and 
the wisdom of an eternal fellowship with God and attain success 
in daily relationships. 

To graft a child into this fellowship, to give him companionship 
with those who already live in that fellowship, and by companion- 
ship with Christ as the dominating Life and Leader of that fellow- 
ship, is to give him a place in the high adventure for which his 
best nature calls, and for which his whole being has been prepared. 

Through sacraments and corporate worship his soul and body 
take on new purposes, and he finds himself attaining an equipment 
for an eternal fellowship with those approaching the stature and 
fullness of Christ. 

3.—The principle growing out of the Service Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he makes the world better and richer by 
creative work and manifests the power of Christ in the community. 
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The devotional experience, and the experience in loyalty cannot 
have meaning without the experience of service. 

When the curtain rolis up on man’s existence we find him occu- 
pied in creative work. Always he is seeking self-expression in 
his social group, by making something, finding something, strug- 
gling for something that will increase the well-being of the group. 
So great is this desire that he will sacrifice his own life that the 
well-being of the group may be sustained and increased. 

This age-long desire of man Jesus Christ endorsed with His very 
life. He showed that there were grades of creative work. The 
sower in the field, the builder of the house, the laborer in the 
vineyard, all had their place, but of supreme importance were the 
tasks of healing the sick, raising the dead, visiting the prisons, 
opening the eyes of the blind and preaching the Gospel to the poor. 
A life in the family of God meant to Him a laying down of life for 
the brethren. 

To help the child to comprehend his share in the full meaning 
of a life in the fellowship, to make him realize that he must take 
his share in the suffering for the sake of the family of God is to 
give the child the dignity of living and the meaning of dying. 

The continuance and culmination of the three experiences, devo- 
tion, loyalty and service, are closely related to two others, called 
the scriptural experience and the memory experience. 

4—tThe principle growing out of the Scriptural Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he hears and tells the best stories and 
records of the men who knew about God. 

The scriptural experience refers to the universal desire of all 
men to hear with interest and tell with enthusiasm, the stories 
that express the most satisfying personal relationship. This is the 
basis of tradition, the epic and holy scripture. Every man responds 
to the need of preserving holy records; from the bushman with 
his stories of tribal life handed down from chief to chief, to the 
Hebrew with his stories of “the God of our fathers,’ Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob.” Man shows that he has the desire to preserve 
by holy records the continuity of the best achievement of his 
group. 

The literature that is enshrined in the “Holy Bible” is the best 
product of this need of man. When we help our children to possess 
its stories, treasure its teachings and reverence its purpose, we 
are doing in our time what all men have done, what Jesus Christ 
did himself, and what is essential and has always been essential 
for spiritual well-being. 

5.—The principle growing out of the Memory Experience: that 
man’s spirit grows when he fixes in memory for ready use and 
permanent possession vivid words and beautiful phrases which 
will establish attitudes and quicken action. 

Vitally a part of the scriptural experience is the delight to fix 
upon vivid words and figures and to treasure them in memory and 
use them over and over again as the best vehicles for re-telling the 
stories or preserving the records. “Let me write a nation’s songs 
and I care not who makes its laws.” There has been a universal 
need to guide conduct, establish attitudes and quicken action by 
utilizing the memory. The memory experience in itself has become 
a fundamental psychological factor in advancing the group by pre- 
serving and transmitting ideas and beliefs, and rich moral and re- 
ligious experiences. 

This universal memory experience must not be depreciated in 
modern days. There is an indissoluble connection between a mind 
stored with the best records of the past, enshrined in a language 
that has stood the test of ages, and the depth and growth of the 
spiritual life. 

The application of these five principles to our educational work 
can make possible a new and intelligent emphasis on religious ex- 
perience as contrasted with that religious education which is too 
often satisfied with information and explanation. 

If you take nothing more from this conference, I charge 
you to take a deeper sense of the value of the work in the Church 
in Christian Nurture, a more delightful idea of the objectives, and 
a resolution to make these principles a more influential part of 
your meditation, study, and especially of your teaching and the 
training of your teachers. 

These principles have commanded an increasing attention and 
have influenced the educational methods, not only within our 
Church but among our fellow laborers of other communions. Over 
a quarter of a million of boys and girls within our church are be- 
ing thus nurtured and are receiving their training and ideas of 
Christianity from them. They are also receiving a certain trans- 
fusion of spiritual life from contacts with teachers whose own lives 
have been enriched by the nurture experiences. 


Of one thing we must be confident, the day of religious educa- 
tion as depending primarily on lessons taught, books read, pictures 
viewed, has passed. We are now confronted with the problems of 
transfusion. Have we spiritual life to give? Are we ready to 
follow the program of Christ? Do we contemplate clearly that 
modern religious education means worship, service, attitudes, skill? 
Are we ready for a great reduction in our dependence on paper and 
printers’ ink? Are we ready to see much that has been only in 
books, taken up into the conviction and practice of the people and 
passed on unconsciously from parent and from teacher to the child? 

There is an undefined spiritua] hunger abroad. Within the 
Church is the rich spiritual food to satisfy that hunger. 


We must give ourselves more generously than we have to the 
study of our Christian Nurture principles. We must see them as 
the everlasting springs of water, sometimes hidden deep but ready 
to make the Church of Christ a garden of God able to nourish and 
sustain the eternal life of man. 


Random Notes 


SPIRITUAL PIONEERS 
I am proud that I am a missionary, because as missionaries we 
have driven a stake about ten miles ahead of the interminable talk, 
the dust and the confusion of the discussion of international rela- 
tionships and racial difficulties, and every inch of substantial prog- 
ress is an inch of approach toward the missionary position.—Dr. 
Paul W. Harrison, in Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin. 


BY THEIR FRUITS 
In Tokyo one women was overheard saying to another: “Why do 
you suppose the American do all this for us?” To which the answer 
was given: “Oh, don’t you know? They are all like this. It is a 
part of their religion.”—Missionary Herald. 


A southern colored minister said to his congregation: “Mah 
bredren, when de fust man, Adam, was created he was made ob de 
wet clay an’ set against de fiahplace to dry.” 

Up rose a nigger. “Den if Adam was de fust man, who done made 
dat dere fiahplace?” 

“Sid down, sah!” cried the precaher. “Sich dog-gone questions as 
dat done upset any system ob theology.”—Exchange. 


GETTING FUN OUT OF FUNDAMENTALISM 


(From “The Living Church’’) 
“There was a young girl of West Lynn 
Brought up on ‘original sin’ 

Who when told to be good, 

Said she would if she could, 
But straightway went at it again.” 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE 


What caught our eye was the end of the announcement, referring 
evidently to some new departure in the way of conferences on 
Church Unity: 

“Monday—Presbyterian vs. Roman Catholics; Tuesday—Metho- 
dist vs. Presbyterian; Wednesday—Christian vs. Presbyterian; 
Thursday—Episcopal vs. Presbyterian; Friday—Episcopal vs. Ro- 
man Catholics. Be on hand and root for your team.” 

It proved to be the schedule for the baseball games between Sun- 
day Schools of Alexandria, La. The teams are made up of bona 
fide members of the schools. No boy can play in any game who 
was not present on the Sunday preceding, and the series runs for 
over a month. The rector has promised “ours” a spread if they 
win. 


Notes from the Church Book Shop, {217 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco 


Combination Prayer and New Hymnal Prayer Books. 
The Old Hutchin’s Hymnal, two sizes, still available, $1.50 and 1.35 


Also Wards Edition, 54%4x6%, blue cloth..................... 50 
Parish Choir edition of New Hymnal now published with more 

old tunes than in the New Hymnal........................ 1.40 

Special price by the 100 (carriage added)................... 1.17 

Confirmation Preparation 

The Episcopal Church (Bishop Parsons)....................... $ .15 
What Everyone Should Know (Shinn)........................ 15 
Confirmation Instruction (Young .20 
Ways and Teachings of the Church (Houghwout)............ 20 
Manual of Instruction on Prayer Book (Shinn)............... 25 
The Prayer Book Reason Why (Boss)—paper, 40c; cloth...... .60 
Direct Answers to Plain Questions—paper, 50c; cloth......... 75 
The Episcopal] Church (Atwater)—Paper, 75c; cloth......... 1.25 
The Episcopal Church (Latta Griswold(—Paper, 25c; cloth... 1.00 
The Episcopal Church (Hodges) Doctrine, etc................ 25 


The Episcopal Church (Hodges)—Faith and Order—Cloth.... 1.00 
Communicants’ Manuals 


$ .25 
Simple Preparation (Fidelis) 35 
What Every Churchman Ought to Know ..................005. 25 


COMMUNION WINE.—Regulations just issued by the Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner prohibits the advertising of Sacramental wines 
in religious publications hereafter. The clergy desiring to procure 
Communion wine, however, may obtain application blanks and 
other information from the Diocesan house as heretofore. 
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CHURCH UNITY 


RECENT UTTERANCES BEARING UPON CHRISTIAN UNITY 


(From Commission on Faith and Order, 12 South Water Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island) 


At this stage we do not want any official expression of opinion 
by Churches. We want tentative points of agreement suggested 
in conference by persons well understanding the official positions 
of their Churches, but themselves unhampered by diplomatic cau- 
tion. Such tentative suggestions of agreement, when tested and 
combined by the Subjects Committee, can be put before the World’s 
Conference to see whether they will command assent in the most 
representative gathering of Christians that can be gotten together— 
The Bishop of Bombay. 


Upon the Church of Christ must rest a chief responsibility for 
every forward step that can be taken towards the healing and the 
bettering of a distracted world. If the Church is to fulfill such 
a function in the world, its effort is infinitely weakened so long 
as it is obliged to go forward in scattered and independent de- 
tachments, and not as one body. It is in simple and wholehearted 
reliance upon the guidance of God the Holy Spirit that we are em- 
boldened to nourish hope and to shape resolve. The vision which 
our Lord, as we believe, has set before us points the road to re- 
union. The road may not be short, but we believe it will be sure — 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his Christmas Letter to Arch- 
bishops and Metropolitans of the Anglican Church. 


We need everywhere the formation of voluntary groups, united 
in devotion to commpn causes, who shall act as ganglia, nerve- 
centers of fellowship, in our sadly divided body of humanity, cen- 
ters of salt and leaven, which shall gradually permeate the whole 
mass with their own spirit of fellowship-——Bishop Williams, late 
Bishop of Michigan, in “The Gospel of Fellowship.” 


One cannot discern in the seed the majestic tree which will 
some day spring up and draw its sap from various soils. The same 
is true of the ideal of Christian unity. It is enough to plant the 
ideal in honest hearts. Soon it will manifest its greatness, its 
conformity with the divine designs of the Redemption, its neces- 
sity to the final triumph of evangelical doctrine, and the need for 
its embodiment in a single Church which by its origin, its history, 
its doctrine and its mythical life is really the one Church founded 
by Jesus Christ —From “Corriere,” Rome, Nov. 30, 1923. 


Groups of people who are anxious to be understood and who are 
perfectly sincere in this desire are totally unwilling themselves to 
try to understand others—Bishop Johnson. 


Council of the Outline of Christianity 


What promises to be a most significant movement in the Christ- 
ian thought of America was recently launched in the name of “The 
Council of the Outline of Christianity.” We are glad to publish 
the following statement sent by its Secretary, David Lloyd, 62 
West 47th street, New York: 

The Rev. Dean Hughell, E. W. Fosbroke and Professor Burton S. 
Easton, both of the General Theological Seminary, New York, are 
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active members of the Interdenominational Board created by the 
Council of Outline of Christianity, which is a body recently organ- 
ized in New York to promote the study of Christian development 
from the time of Christ to the present day and to determine the 
essentials of Christian civilization in its broad and simple outline. 
The results of the inquiry are to be disseminated promptly by 
publication and by means of a lecture campaign in a chain of 
principal cities. 

The Council of the Outline had its origin at an informal luncheon 
held at the City Club, New York, in October at which Herbert L. 
Satterless presided. It is composed of representative men and 
women drawn together by the feeling that the present controversial 
discussion which is occupying so much of the field of our Christian 
energies calls for a statement of facts in respect to the whole 
Christian movement which shall be so sound in scholarship, im- 
partial in utterance and popular in presentation as to command 
general assent and attention. 

Among the twenty-one members of the Council are Bishop Her- 
bert Shipman, Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Very Rev. Howard C. 
Robbins, Herbert L. Satterlee, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dr. 
John H. Finley. 

Though the movement is designed to keep in touch with the 
churches it arises outside of them. It does not look toward union 
or federation, though taking due notice of those tendencies as they 
develop. It addresses the Church public as a part of the general 
public of practical-minded men and women, responsive in what- 
ever mood to Christian motive. 

Under the guidance of the Interdemoninational Board, the co- 
operation of leading scholars in their various fields in this country 
and Great Britain is being enlisted. Oversight of the work of 
these contributory groups has been entrusted to Professor F. J. 
Foskes-Jackson, Dr. Burton S. Easton, and Dr. Ernest Findlay Scott 
of New York, Bishop F. J. McConnell of Pittsburgh, Rev. Dean 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn. 

The Interdenominational Board, besides the members already 
mentioned, includes: 

Rev. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth (Baptist), Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Rev. Dr. Nehmemiah Boynton 
(Congregationalist), Chairman International Committee of World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches; Rev. 
Dr. David G. Downey, Book Editor for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rev. Dr. John M. Moore (Baptist), Chairman Administra- 
tive Committee, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
Rev. Dr. Lewis T. Reed, President New York Congregational Church 
Association, Inc.; Rev. Dr. Ernest Findlay Scott (Presbyterian), 
Professor of New Testament, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, member of Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church in U. S. A.; Bishop Luthur B. Wilson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


To Fallen Leaf Chapel 


(By Horace B. Clifton) 
Oh, Fallen Leaf, where lies thy magic charm? 
Thy power the mind to soothe, the heart to warm? 
We come to thee from far away and near, 
By many paths and trails we seek thy cheer. 


Is it the sparkling waters of thy lake? 
Thy ever-changing hues our souls awake? 


Is it thy mountain with its wind-swept crest, 
Whose heights we climb to win our spirits’ rest? 


Is it thy forests—hemlock, cedar, fir, 
Tamarack and willow, pine and juniper? 


Is it thy myriad flowers, thy golden-rod so gay; ‘ 
Gentian, heather, asters—all the stars of day? 


Ah, Fallen Leaf, perhaps it is all these, 
Yet something draws us more than flowers or’ trees. 


Up here amid God’s wonders given in love 
We find a heavenly peace like that above. 


*’Twas to the mountain Jesus went to pray, 
And on the mountain even to this day 
We find Him still and lay our cares away. 


Whatever your religion, friend, to thee 

We turn; for all He’s given thee and me. 
Let us a chapel build upon this spot 

And His command fulfill, “Forget Me not.” 


Let’s build it at the crossroads—there! 
Where all may go to meditate or pray; 
Let’s give whate’er the cause demand. 

That here His sanctuary may stand. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

. So we are assured that the promise will be kept if we fulfill our 
part, but how are we to seek the kingdom of God and what is the 
kingdom? 

_ Jesus was the revealer of God as love, therefore it is the kingdom 
of love which we are to seek. “It is God’s good pleasure to give us 
the kingdom.” No use in having a kingdom unless one rules it. 
Therefore, it is our first and greatest desire to know how God 
wishes His Kingdom ruled and to try to bring His wishes into 
living experiences. We are seeking to do His will and as we put 
our will in harmony with His will all life should blossom with 
God’s great life of health and harmony and prosperity. God needs 
us to bring His kingdom to men and He asks that we put Him 
first in our thoughts and in our lives and as He is the “author of 
all good gifts” these are the only things He wishes made manifest 
in our lives. 

St. John gives us that great command of Jesus: “I lave given 
you an example that ye should do as I have done.” He went about 
leaving everywhere health, courage, peace, joy and we desiring to 
be His friends must bring these same things to those of His chil- 
dren who have them not.. 


“And the Truth Shall Make You Free” 


(Editorial from the San Francisco “Herald”) 


Superintendent Hunter of the Oakland schools has furnished the 


National Educational Association with a great deal of talk about 
when, the other day, he charged that politics permeates the public 
schools and threatens to undermine them. Every school teacher 
in the world knows this to be true. As a rule, the politics played in 
schools is petty stuff, but it is uncomfortable and jeapordizes the 
positions of teachers which, to them, is a serious matter. And it 
is to us, too. As it is, no teacher dare expound any liberal ideas 
or theories in any public institution for fear of being denounced 
a “red.” While politics may be inside the schools, the cendition 
outside which controls the schools is in a far, far rottener state. 


Orating on the Constitution 
| (Editorial in “The Christian Century”) 

Under the Chairmanship of the President -of the United States, 
with members of the Supreme Court acing as judges, student con- 
testants from all parts of the country have met in Washington 
to orate on the merits of our Federal Constitution. The prelimin- 
ary contests, by which the competitors were weeded out, attracted 
general attention. So thoroughly was the plan set up that remote 
communities were able to enter their champions in the sectional 
tryouts. In nothing did the promoters of the contest show their 
wisdom more than in placing these sectional contests under the 
auspices of powerful newspapers, which accordingly gave to the 
student orators almost the same amount of space and press-agent- 
ing that at another time of year they will dispose on bathing beauties. 
There have been charges that the scheme originatel in ultra-re- 
actionary quarters in California, and that it has really been an 
attempt to build up the tradition of the sacrosanct character of 
the Constitution, in the hope of warding off the demand for the 
revision of that document that grows stronger every year. How- 
ever, if the contest has availed to make the contestants and their 
families study the Constitution it will have served a useful purpose. 
Clear as are the conservative tendencies of the document, it does 
include, particularly in its early amendments, provisions that need 
hammering into the American consciousness just now. If the so- 
called patriotic organizations wish to inculate respect for the whole 
document, all success to them. The more such contests we can 
have, the better. Nothing is more to be desired than that we may 
have. our inevitable struggle for the control of our national life 
under the sort of rules of the game that the Constution lays down. 
However, it is a curious fact that a few months ago, in the same 
part of the country where this contest originated, a man was ar- 


rested for attempting to read a part of this document to persons > 


gathered on private property. What the Constitution most needs, 
if it is to retain its hold upon the imagination and loyalty of our 
people, is not to be praised, but to be obeyed. 


NEWS 
(Editorial in the Massachusetts Churchman) 

Experience proves that our readers like to know the news from 
the different parishes. Parishoners, of course, enjoy the printed 
mention of their work, but they also like to learn whati s going 
on in other parishes. Such news can only become the property 
of the Diocese if the parish most interested will take the trouble to 
send in the facts properly presented. We say “properly presented” 
advisedly. The newspapers will usually print legitimate news when 
it is written up entertainingly and accurately. Diocesan papers 
are no eception to this general rule. But the editor of a diocesan 
paper has neither the time nor the means to go out gathering news. 
Only the other day there was an unfortunate omission in our 
columns because contributors did not take the trouble to present 
the facts adequately. We are eager to furnish our readers with 
the news of what is going on in the Diocese, but we cannot do so 
without kindly co-operation. Do you ever help in this matter? 

Or do you just sit back and criticize? 


Mrs. McCormac: “Sometimes there are rude boys in Sunday 
School who giggle and smile at little girls, and sometimes the little 
girls smile back at them, but I hope my little girl does not behave 
like that.” 
| Louise: “No, indeed, grandma. I always stick out my tongue at 
them.”—Trinity News, Madera. 


“Tremble, ye fathers, for we shall grow up,” has been suggested 
as a Young People’s Fellowship motto. 


CHURCH INVESTMENTS 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 
EMBROIDERIES 
SILKS, CLOTHS, FRINGES 
CLERICAL SUITS 
HATS, RABATS, COLLARS 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 EAST 23rd ST. NEW YORK 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


R. GEISSLER, Inc. 
56 West 8th Street, New York City 

STAINED GLASS 
FURNITURE 

CHURCH ron 
BRASS WORK 
MARBLE WORK 

EMBROIDERIES, FABRICS 
MEMORIALS FOR THE CHURCH AND CEMETERY 


Telephone West 5535 Jobbing Promptly Attended to 


BOVYER & SONS 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
2407 California Street, near Fillmore Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


FRENCH RANGES 
ESTATE GAS RANGES 


839-841 MISSION ST. 


McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


444 California Street, San Francisco 


and at Portland and Los Angeles 
Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 
ST. MARY’S GUILD 
Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 
Meetings Fridays from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 


Orders taken for Altar Cloths and Altar Linen, Book Marks, Stoles, 
Surplices, Hangings, etc. Address Mrs. H. Gullixson, Duboce 
Apartments, San Francisco. Telephone Park 3194 
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